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A WESTERN ART COLLECTION 


Consisting of over a hundred pictures by some of the most noted of 
modern painters, living and dead, the T. B. Walker collection in 
Minneapolis, Minn., stands very high among private collections in 
this or any other country. 

Mr. Walker began collecting pictures some thirty or forty years 
ago when he could only afford to put a few of the old-time good 
chromos upon the wails of his home When he obtained some oil 
paintings of moderate price, he felt that he was making headway. The 
present fine collection was,begun about twenty-five years ago, the pic- 
tures at first being hung upon the walls of his home. In two or three 
years a room was set apart, then a gallery was built adjoining the 
house. This was soon found to be too small, and is now used as a 
library, while the art ‘collection is in a large thick-walled building on 
the other side of Mr. Walker’s residence. 

The entrance is through the house—a flight of steps, covered with 
a rich rug, leading to it from the drawing-room. In the first and 
second rooms, which are separated from each other by an archway, 
are hung the larger pictures of the collection. Ina third room, which 
can be shut off at pleasure, are a number of smaller and even more 
highly prized paintings by such artists as Rousseau, Corot, Cazin, 
Turner, Hogarth, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and others. Opening from 
this room is still another, called the bronze room, where Mr. Walker 
has a large collection of rare and costly bronze vases, and a case of 
curious and valuable-articles of Chinese workmanship—crystal snuff- 
bottles, and small intricate carvings in ivory. Here too are hung a 
few precious old paintings, among them an ‘Old. Crome,” and a por- 
trait of an old lady by Ferdinand Bol. 

Each room has a sky-lighi and is furnished with a row of electric 
lights and reflectors, so that the lighting is as perfect as possible. 
Exquisite Oriental rugs are scattered over the floors and thrown over 
the divans. 

From his boyhood days this enthusiastic lover of the beautiful in 
art went into public and private galleries in every city he visited, and 
examined every fine picture within his reach. He was thus constantly 
expanding his own ideas of art, and at the same time cultivating his 
taste and his faculty for criticism. As a consequence he has been 
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able to depend almost entirely on his own taste and judgment in 
selecting paintings, and having once purchased, has had to discard but a 
very few onaccount of their not beingsatisfactory. That this collection 
to- day takes such high rank proves ‘what can be accomplished, in the 
way of gaining a critical taste in art, by the enthusiasm and close 
observation of a self-made business man. 

From the first this gallery has been opened to the public. Cards 


A FRIEND IN NEED, BY BOUGUEREAU 


are distributed, but are not necessary for admission. At times of 
conventions, or when for any reason ‘the city is entertaining many 
visitors, the rooms are often well filled, and some one is nearly always 
strolling through them. 

The pictures have been gathered in part from important sales of 
large collections in New York City. Some have been purchased 
directly from dealers in New York, Paris, or London. Others have 
been bought from the artists themselves in this country and abroad. 
There are in the collection paintings by noted American, English, 
French, German, Scandinavian, Italian, Dutch, Austrian, and Russian 
artists, though French painters are the best represented asa class. A 
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number of Mr. Walker’s pictures are hung in the Art Gallery of the 
Public Library. 

Although smaller, of course, than some other private collections, 
this one is considered to be as uniformly fine as any. The universal 
expression by those capable of the best judgment is that it contains 
no poor pictures. Many worthy of a place have been discarded be- 
cause not quite up to the high standard aimed at by the owner. 





DAILY NEWS READING BEFORE THE BARBER SHOP OF LICINJUS 
BY GUSTAV BOULANGER 


Where all are fine it is difficult to select a few for description and 
reproduction. 

Jules Breton’s ‘‘ L’Appel du Soir,” is certainly one of the most 
beautiful. It formed part of the Breton collection at the Paris Expo- 
sition. After its purchase the artist himself wrote to Mr. Walker: 
‘‘Have you not my ‘Call of the Evening,’ which my friends think the 
best of my pictures—perhaps the best? This picture, of which i have 
thought for so long a time, I would have liked to keep, and it will be 
very sad to me to see it cross the ocean like its sisters. Here are 
some stanzas which the picture has inspired me to write, and which I 
send you quite fresh from my pen. 

“The sun was just setting, leaving a faint redness hardly percepti- 
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ble through the vapors of the evening which were rising at the horizon 
and enveloped it like a mysterious veil. I wandered in the plain, 
calmed and cooled after the heat of the day. 

‘‘Some haymakers were calling from one field to another for the 
return of their companions, and their voices resounded sonorously in 
the midst of the discreet mist. One of them approached, her hand 
to her mouth to make a trumpet of it ; another waved in the sky her 
sickle which formed a dark crescent by the side of the golden moon, 
whose crescent shone in the distance. _It is this scene full of poetry 
which I wanted to trace in my picture, and translate in the few lines 
which follow: 


“‘THE EVENING CALL 


“Tt is the time for calling and departure— 
All is vapor upon the earth, immovable censer, 
The sun, appeased by the freshness of the evening 
Extinguishes its sleeping rays, flickering in the mist. 


“¢The gleaner has uttered her cry which still resounds 
While her companion waves her sickle in the air, 
Black crescent in the pale sky where the stars twinkle 
Where the new moon forms her crescent of gold.’’ 


It is most appropriate that one of the finest of the pictures by Jules 
Breton’s daughter hangs also in this collection. This picture, ‘“‘ Her 
Man is on the Sea,” according toa Minneapolis artist, Alexis Four- 
nier, is one of the greatest pictures in the country, and has been 
much talked about on both sides of the water. He considers it to be 
‘‘wonderful in its simple grandeur—like a great piece of sculpture.” 

None but a woman could depict motherhood and babyhood as 
Madame Virginie Demont-Breton depicts them. Mother-love is her 
great theme. She herself has written : 

‘Maternity is the most beautiful, the healthiest glory of woman ; 
it is a love dream in palpable form, and comes smilingly to demand 
our tenderness and our kisses ; it is the: inexhaustible source whence 
feminine art draws its purest inspirations.” 

How beautifully is this illustrated by the picture before us. The 
face of the mother is sad, lonely, wan, as she sits listlessly gazing 
into the fire of driftwood, and thinking of the fisherman father so 
long gone, perhaps never to return; but the hand in which she holds 
the tiny baby feet, to warm them in the glow, is instinct with mother- 
love, all concentrated in that one caressing touch—it is the thought 
of the picture. 

Mr. Walker enjoys telling how he came to purchase this canvas. 
It was on varnishing day that he first saw it, just after it was painted 
and hung in the Salon in 1889. He went at once to Madame 
Demont-Breton, and found that the Director of the Luxembourg had 
already been there, but would not pay the price asked. Moreover 
the artist was not sure that she cared to sell it, for her father, whom 
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Mr. Walker had noticed in the Salon studying the picture very 
intently, was anxious that she should keep it to be exhibited during 
her life, and to be hung in the Louvre after her death. The outcome 
of the interview was that she promised to sell the picture to Mr. 
Walker, if she sold it to any one. 

Later, nearly a day was spent with the Demonts, and the artist 
was told that to have the picture in America would add greatly to 
her reputation there, where she could command even higher prices 
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CHRISTIAN PILGRIMS AT THE TOMB OF THE HOLY VIRGIN AT JERUSALEM 
BY LE COMPTE DU NUOY 


than abroad. At last, when Mr. Walker told her that he had bought 
‘“‘L’Appel du Soir,” and desired very much to have her picture with 
it, she consented. She afterward said : 

‘My father’s friends think this ‘Call of the Evening,’ is his best 
picture, and my father thinks so also. I am sure it is the best pic- 
ture he has ever painted, and my husband and our friends are of the 
same opinion. I am very glad that my picture is going into the 
same collection with this best of my father’s work.’ 

Le Compte du Nuoy’s “ Christian Pilgrims at the Tomb of the 
Holy Virgin at Jerusalem,” exhibited at the Salon of 1878, is a fine 
thing, rich and varied in coloring, religious in sentiment. The red 
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light, streaming from the door and through the slit cross above, is 
reflected upon the faces of the devout worshipers kneeling before it. 
In fine contrast to their rapt faces and to the haggard one of the 
mother, who hopes for the healing of her sick child, is the careless, 
supercilious expression of the Mohammedan, who smokes his long 
pipe and guards the shrine. 

Jazet is seen in his large naval battle picture, “The Death of 
Nelson.”’ 





THE DEATH OF NELSON, BY JAZET 


Rosa Bonheur is represented by the “Spanish Muleteers Cross- 
ing the Pyrenees,” painted from a study made by her in the Pyrenees 
on the Spanish Frontier. The mules and their riders are struggling 
up a rocky path by the side of a rushing mountain stream. In the 
distance is a dark purple mountain peak against a soft blue sky. 

‘‘Daily News Reading before the Barber Shop of Licinius,” by 
Boulanger, is a beautiful bit of color, soft and yet strong. The 
architectural effects are wonderful, the drawing perfect. It is a suc- 
cessful “blue picture,’’ painted as Gainsborough’s ‘Blue Boy’”’ is 
said to have been painted, as a refutation of Reynolds’s theory that 
blue is too cold a color to be used with effect and pleasant results. 
This picture, though there are masses of blue in the shutters in front 
of the shop, and though blue tones are used throughout, is rich and 
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warm in effect, much more so than the companion piece which hangs 
near, Boulanger’s well-known “Pleasant Hours in the House of 
Lucullus.” 

There are two Bouguereaus, “A Friend in Need”’ and ‘‘ Normandy 
Peasant Girls at Prayer.’’ Americans are said to be very fond of 
Bouguereau. In a “A Friend in Need” we have the usual serious, 
big-eyed girls. Overtaken by a storm, the eldest sister has pulled the 
skirt of her gown over their heads to shelter them from the rain. 
The ‘‘ Normandy Peasant Girls at Prayer” is altogether different in 
style. Mr. Robert Koehler, the Director of the Minneapolis Art 
School, says that it stands alone among the works of Bouguereau in 
this country. He considers it more like an ‘old master’ than a 
modern painting. The tone is very soft and rich, and the light effects 
are beautiful. CiaRA M. White. 


To be Continued. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF ART? 


READ BEFORE THE CHICAGO ART ASSOCIATION 


When Mr. Maratta came out into the dusty highway of traffic and 
contention and commanded me to this feast, he must have scripturally 
passed by “friends and kindred and rich neighbors,” for he was fully 
informed of my lameness and blindness and haltness in the world 
beautiful where he walks so erect, so firm of foot, and sees with so 
true an eye. He generously let me suppose it would not be consid- 
ered a disqualification not to know more of this technical body of 
learning than those do who have spent their lives in mastering its de- 
tails and verifying its canons. 

The curious fact that one assuming to belong to one of the learned 
professions lacks authoritative familiarity with any phase or feature of 
the fine arts may be appreciated more than the demonstration of it 
which is to follow. 

As the creation on the canvas is neither something wholly new, 
since its verity to what already is is one test of its excellence, nor yet 
simply an attempt to copy, since then the camera would be the con- 
summation of art, but rather an investiture of cold, earthy things with 
the glow and warmth of the artist’s mind and heart, and therefore in 
some sort an interpretation of himself and his point of view rather 
than a reproduction of what all eyes see; so I venture art and its 
objects and subjects each have to each of us a different meaning and 
sustain to each of us a relation not the same as that which it sustains 
to others. A clear-sighted thinker pronounces literary style to be 
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the physiognomy of the mind, and a better index of character than 
the face. 

Whether this be true or not of language, the expression of thought, 
it seems clearly true in the refined arts, the expression of feeling. 
The glimpse of insight by which the rapt master of the brush or chisel 
fascinates and holds you in a high congenial fellowship is intimately 
personal. It is spiritual communion. It mirrors his very soul. 

There is, of course, a prismatic play with rays, but there are those 
who reverently stand in their art as ina sacred place, uncovered ina 
clear shaft of light. 

The elegy of Gray is the diary of a lover of the purity and peace 
and ethereal charms of nature. But “le pere Corot,” not a less but 
a greater poet, not in one only, but in a universal language, mirrored 
a sympathy no less reverent and loving and an alertness no less keen 
to her ev ery delicate mood and change of light. 

Probably the voluminous Paradise has not given a truer glimpse 
of the great Puritan than the walls of San Marco have of the great Fra. 

The painter’s own personality is his genuine ‘ remarque,”’ a very 
fraction of himself. We feel his “real presence.’’ This much of art 
is self-expression. 

Some of us, of course, are like the young man of old, ‘‘ dumb from 
our youth up,” with no Master to touch us with the gift of expression, 
while another has, with full soul, in an ecstasy of loving labor upon 
cold stone, wrought the miracle of creation, and breathed into his 
loved creature his living soul. 

If it opens the eye to things of beauty, art has a use personal to 
each. Which of you has not had his horizon widened and his picture 
of the world finished with infinite touch and detail of beauty and his 
days gladdened by having his attention called to things beautiful— 
whether it was in early youth some artistic soul, his sister, or some- 
body’s sister, showed him the beauty of the numberless flowers of the 
prairies or the woods, the crimson honeysuckle waving with the 
prairie lilies, the slope of flossy Indian feather, or the pink bed of 
prairie-pointers, or the glen of columbine swinging with smooth, slen- 


der arms their chased incensories of hammered red gold, admired: 


with him the patches of cheering springtime blood-root, or the yellow 
sloughs of cowslips, gulches of molten gold, taught him the names of 
all these, and wondered with him at their touches of color, or pointed 
out the beauty of the whole picture together, of all the flowers, wav- 
ing with the tossed billows of wild grass, with the peaceful blue and 
variously illumined clouds floating over it all in undulations of shine 
and shade; or whose world has not been made peculiarly attractive 
and interesting by having some particular landscape, or shore, or 
hillside, or outlook—the favorite shore, or hillside, or outlook of his 
mother, or some friend—so that the world holds him by a closer, 
almost personal charm, as a part of her personality. 
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Now is not this true in quite a large way, that he whose eyes are 
opened thus to particular points of charm will never again close them 
to any glimpse of light or color, shine or shade, wave or cloud, and 
that his life is by every such inspiration or enjoyment permanently 
enriched? The ‘capability of this enjoyment seems to be shared by 
all. If in some it has been neglected, if color-blindness to these 
things has been induced by total disregard of them, from isolation 
within the dingy walls and dusty atmosphere of cities, or if where 
beauty most abounds brutal toil has shriveled up all other faculties 
except physical endurance, then the abnormal cripple d creature who 
is thus robbed of a large fraction of joy which he is entitled to, would 
be greatly benefited by having those unused faculties brought into 
action and nurtured again into use. 

That devoted mother and sea-captain’s wife, on the Maine coast, 
whose baby had a shriveled leg, and who, with a devotion and con- 
stancy w hich only a mother could bestow, manipulated day after day 
that little withered member, fins ully brought it into such use that, 
although Sargent S. Prentiss remained a cripple, he could stand 
erect and command logic, fact, illustration, and imagery, in a sweep- 
ing passion of enthusiasm matched by few. 

The cultivation of art will not make artists of all; but the born 
artist among the people by apvropriate attention to this branch finds 
his place, and the one devoid of taste becomes by its — more 
nearly normal, and so is helped to command his resources. If the 
pursuit of these studies brought no other benefit than to ‘open the 
eyes of all to their new joys, it is abundantly worth while. 

Grace and feature are in intimate alliance with utility. Since 
structures must have some shape, it only remains to see that they give 
the impression of appropriateness, strength, and grace, instead of 
deformity, unfitness, and shrieking absurdity. Every wall and ceiling 
must have some color. Shall it be the right color, aptly fitted to 
location and surroundings so as to gratify just taste or otherwise? 
Ornamentation seems to be an inclination as natural as the blossoms 
are in nature’s productions, as natural as construction itself. Every- 
thing is given a turn of shape, or traced with lines, or cut with fig- 
ures, or lighted up with colors more or less fantastically, not con- 
tributing to actual use, from the totem pole to the cathedral dome; 
from the beads that precede clothing to that highest product of the 
evolution of human adornment, the trouser, and the dress-coat; from 
the peace pipe to the meerschaum; from the tomahawk to the plow. 

Since then we seem unable to make without ornamenting, the lat- 
ter 1s a part of the first and a part of us, and the question is simple, 
shall it be right or wrong, apt or ugly? How best to direct and stim- 
ulate progress here, is not this true art? How mucha single object 
of art means! If it be true in every way, it becomes a touchstone, 
and measure, and base. That one true marble or canvas in each home 
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or school (the placing of which it ought to be an object of this 
Association to encourage) would become the inspiration and unit on 
which would be predicated the individual progress of each child that 
goes out from either. No home or school should be without its one 
object of true merit for this educational purpose, apart from its other 
yalues. No builder who has made one true object of art his own and 
a part of his life will thereafter build or ornament a building quite so 
badly, or thereafter offend to the same extent correct intuitions. 
By encouraging men and women to become their possessors we are 
engaged ina species of university extension of a doubly gratifying 
and useful kind. The supply will multiply demand. It seemsa pity that 
eight hundred men, women, boys, and girls should be employed ina sin- 
gle establishment in this city, grinding out machine-made things which 
forty energetic superintendents of territories distribute everywhere, 
when objects of art, of real merit and educational use, and refined 
and refining joy are modestly immured in the dungeons of the Fine 
Arts Building, while their lovers are lured by chromos. 

We are the gallant knights who are to release those maidens from 
captivity, and to hasten to advise their real admirers where their true 
brides are. 

This Association has another reason for its existence: There is a 
particular need for right taste at this juncture and in this place. If 
we are not all in error this city is simply in its formative period. The 
structures that shall be permanent, and stand as the representative 
adornments and abodes and architectural entities which shall go to 
make up and constitute the permanent Chicago, are. being builded. 
Is it of no concern whether their proportions, situations, lines, arches, 
and entire conception shall be symmetrical, gratifying to people of 
taste for coming generations, or hideous, ill- proportioned, out of har- 
mony, permanent, unconcealable mistakes? Culture is the natural 
handmaiden of prosperity. Her suitors’ gifts she more than matches, 
besides her moral uplift, which scorns comparison with material 
advantages. Men do not resort for pleasure, nor so frequently for 
business, to a ridiculous city. The bignzss and business of a city 
will take men to it, but will not keep ‘them there so long, or take 
them so often, as if other things contributed to the invitation—a con- 
tinuing fascination. Paris is Paris, because those who make her what 
she is still emulate and study Rome, as the young oak searches 
with fibrous-roots the heart of its decaying parent. 

Robert Collier, whom we all love so much, and who has made his 
life a part of Chicago, who delighted in his early life in the joys of 
construction in iron at the anvil and forge, used to tell of an old 
wrought iron gate in Scotland which it was his delight to revisit on 
each return to his old home. The strong arm which had bended and 
welded and hot-riveted its symmetrical parts into its gratifying pro- 
portions, and the just taste and orderly mind which had directed its 
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construction, lived anew before the eyes of this practiced worker in 
iron two hundred years after that brain had ceased to conceive 
and that strong arm had dropped the implements of construction. 

This youngest of the Cities has established here the seat of her 
inexhaustible dow ry, a fertile continent of virgin sod fallow till now, 
enriched by the ungathered harvests of a thousand centuries. The 
resources that pour in upon her she cannot hide nor bestow. Her 
very butcher knives point her to a manifest destiny beyond mere pig- 
sticking. The present generation will probably decide whether this 
central city of America shall be a congeries of exaggerated dry-goods 
boxes of assorted and contrasting sizes, from broad and squat to 
narrow and attenuated, or rise into a harmonious assemblage of sub- 
stantial, individuate, architectural entities in expression of a stalwart 
civic vigor in the command of ripe discernment; or whether in a con- 
summation of commercialism we shall transform the lake front into 
shipping docks, the equivalent of the farmer’s front yard sty, or con- 
necting Lincoln and Jackson Parks by a stately tree-lined boulevard 
along the shallow bank a mile or so from shore, carve out a bay 
where the electric rivals of the gondola may safely ply and interplay, 
and where the people from the inland cities shall resort to breathe 
the wave-fanned air, and luxuriate along these shores among ample 
and gratifying parks and structures and libraries and universities and 
statues and trophies of our civic and military heroes, and treasuries of 
the adornments and amenities of this new center of civic activity and 
bosom of arts on the borders of this new Mediterranean. 

These new things concern us. Shall we worship things old merely 
because they are old? 

The old Dutch were indeed masters. They so impressed the 
world with their personality and national sentiment that many a work 
of doubtful merit has found forgiveness of unpardonable frailties 
because the subject of it was a dyke, ora willow cradle, or wore 
wooden shoes. Our very walls leer and grin at our innocence ; and 
even. a piece of our imported park statuary cut and ran from the 
lake front to keep from snickering right out at himself and our paper 
jubilee arches. Let us be ourselves, and try to understand and rec- 
ognize our own great men and women and their work. A _ great 
banker when requested to make a loan to one not a customer, replied, 
‘‘We do not take the meat of babes and feed it to the dogs.” It is 
hoped Americans, instead of bringing from abroad evidences of their 
innocence in art, or business, or both, are at last industriously 
searching out the real things—-the marble and canvases and 
frescoes right here at home which all will sooner or later hasten to 
honor. 

The one who goes out into the fields and busy places, and who 
cannot quite see the joke when virtue is laughed at, nor quite make 
up his mind to put on conventional reverence for things that are all 
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dead but pushing over, who takes in his own the bruised palm that 
is doing the real work of the world and says, ‘‘ Come, now, beauty is 
not for a few, but for all, and not in one place, but everywhere, and 
we are in the very midst of it and a part of it,” and helps all to see 
and hear is not usually recognized as a great bringer of tidings. 
When it was too late, they gathered around with gaping wonder at 
what Murillo and Millais had done, and bid high for the garments 
whose hem they had despised to touch. Our Healys, Earls, and 
Potters and McNeills receive in exile from other hands the recognition 
which would be more gratefully appreciated if received at home from 
their own townsfolk. 

There is enlargement of life in the fine arts, without which life is 
incomplete. They are a part of national life, and fairly express 
national progress. In them we read a nation’s radiant, patriotic hope, 
or the plaint of her decline. In the fine arts her ideals securely abide. 
In them her real history is embodied in enduring permanence. 
WaLLaAceE HECKMAN. 











PICTORIAL COMPOSITION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Among the papers most enjoyed at the Western Drawing 
Teachers’ Association at Peoria, Illinois, for its originality of matter, 
freshness, and artistic value, was one by Miss Sara S. Hayden, of 
Chicago. 

Miss Hayden’s paper was a most practical and valuable one on 
‘Pictorial Composition. She illustrated some of her points with 
drawings in colored chalk and charcoal, and by posing a boy and a 
girl in costume. We quote the following by Miss Hayden, regarding 
figure posing: 

“Figure posing with children should be the natural expression 
arising from their study of literature, not a vague and isolated some- 
thing. Their regular work will always supply a suitable thought, 
and if the moment chosen for representation suggests a natural, 
simple action, we may trust to the child’s sympathy and instinct to 

render it successfully. 

“The great point is to 
select a suitable situation 
which the child-mind can 
readily grasp and to invest 
him with the character of 
his personification. Let him 
feel that he is the char- 
acter in question and he 
will lose his self-conscious- 
ness. He must feel his 
part, and a few accessories 
in the way of costume will 
often do more than any- 
thing else to increase en- 
thusiasm on the part of 
both model and draughts- 
man. <A cap, a fichu, a 
white apron, a_ piece of 
knitting work, a bow and 
arrow, may be easily se- 
cured, and will enhance 
the interest a hundredfold. 
Discrimination in the choice 
of subjects is highly neces- 
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sary. Too often the limita- 
tions of picture making are 
ignored and the children are 
expected to reduce a pano- 
rama to a 6x8 inch space or 
to struggle with conditions 
that would tax an old experi- 
enced hand.  Longfellow’s 
poems, which are studied in 
every school, present many 
simple and pretty motifs. 
‘Then Evangeline lighted the 
brazen lamp on the table. 
There is a comprehensible 
action in this household task 
which the children will be 
quick to seize, and if a brazen 
lamp is not a _ schoolroom 
property anything from an inkstand to a flower-pot will serve as 
a substitute. The main point is to secure the leading lines which 
result from a definite pose. Another pose may be made from the 
following: ‘Sang at her father’s door; Evangeline stood with her 
right hand shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun.’ ” 

Two children from the Peoria schools were selected to pose for 
Miss Hayden, and they yielded most gracefully and sympathetically 
to her suggestions and wishes. Photographs were made of the 
children, which are here reproduced in the BrusH AND PENCIL. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Miss Wilhelmina Seeg- 
miller, Indianapolis; Vice- 
President, Miss Eunice Ban- 
nister, Peoria, IIl.; Secretary, 
Mary Todd, Aurora, IIl.; Ex- 
hibit Committee, Mr. John S. 
Neligh, West Point, Neb.; Miss 
Henkle, St. Louis, and Miss 
Roberts, St. Louis. 

The Committee on Ex- 
hibits was created at the 
Peoria meeting. It will insure 
a more rigid and_ critical 
~ selection, and will reflect 
more credit on the displays 
made by the various cities. 

I. Marcia Conpir. 
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ENGLISH LANDSCAPE, BY G. SIMONS 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN PARIS 


Of the eight thousand pictures, statues, and objets d’art catalogued 
in the two salons, the number exhibited by artists ‘‘ born in America” 
is not imposing. The average excellence of the work, however, makes 
it no insignificant part of the whole. The Americans hold their own 
in this as they may be trusted to do in any international exhibition. 

While nothing really falls below the standard and some things 
surpass it, there is nothing strikingly new or original, no strong indi- 
viduality that will impress itself on the generation of budding paint- 
ers, no one who is born “ chef d’école.’’ Perhaps the Americans are 
still too much under the influence of European schools, too uncer- 
tain of themselves, for us to expect this, but when the Scandinavians 
have a school, and the English have a school, and the Germans two 
or three schools, national pride impels one to think that the Ameri- 
cans too should have a school of their own. 

In the new salon most of the old names appear, those we have 
been accustomed to seeing and for whom we look each year. Some 
have not sent this year, or have sent rather insignificant w vorks, reserv- 
ing their best for 1900, when so many of their compatriots will visit 
Paris. 

Rolshoven, though he is established in London since the death of 
his wife, sends every year something that does not diminish his repu- 
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tation to the city where fame and success first reached him. This 
year it is ‘‘ Great Grandmother’s Finery,” the portrait of a little girl, 
charming in treatment, though a little banal in sentiment. 

Gari “Melchers, who for the last four or five years has confined 
himself almost exclusively to North Holland subjects, with which, by 
the bye,he has been marvelously successful, has three pictures, “Young 
Mother,” ‘Portrait of Lord Robert D.,” the full-length figure of a 
young man in riding costume, and “The Harbor,” where the vivid 
scarlet cap against the winter landscape warms one’s blood. Melchers 
is particularly happy in handling these reds, and their vividness is 
always in perfect harmony with the landscape. Everything in Hol- 
land delights a painter because the people are unconsciously harmoni- 
ous in their dress, just as they are consciously so in Italy. 

Walter Gay is painting interiors this year, and in a small and 
carefully finished style that is rather new for him. They are mostly 
very light in tone, though the artist has got a great deal of warmth 
into them. “L ongfellow’ s House in Cambridge” was probably a 
labor of love, and is so good that it ought to be bought by some one 
of the poet’s admirers. The interior of an ordinary nineteenth century 
country house in America, comfortable and clean as it usually is, does 
not present a very alluring subject to a painter. 

Henri, whose Velasquez-like portraits in the American exhibitions 
were so much discussed and so much admired by the artistic few, has 
four or five well-painted and well-composed studies and portraits. 
The “Femme au Manteau” is perhaps the best, with its soft and har- 
monious background, which this time suggests Whistler. 

E. Ertz, who is originally a Chicagoan, though he has been so 
long in Paris that it would not be strange if he were all French in 
sympathy, has some very good water-colors. Mr. Ertz handles his 
medium extremely well, with a clear. sense of its possibilities and 
limitations, and that here is a distinction, for the French never will be 
able to manage water-color. A visit to the Exhibition of Aquarelles 
just closed was a desolating experience, and every year the same sort 
of thing is exhibited. The only encouraging feature is that they 
acknowledge their weakness in this direction; that is, each Aquarellist 
tells you that all the others paint without any understanding of the 
medium, and he generally announces that he has been in England, 
which is of course the ‘pays d’Aquarelle,” where he has learned all 
about it. 

Two other Chicago painters expose in the new salon. Mr. 
Wendt sends two landscapes, ‘‘La Riviére des Roches”’ and ‘Melodie 
d’Automne,”’ both good, but with less riotous color than his Cali- 


fornia scenes. He also has one or two pictures in the Academy in 
London. Wendt will probably have an exhibition in Chicago next 
fall, and I hope he will put some of his poppy fields and red hillsides 
beside the somber and triste Cornish landscapes, just to show how 
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well he understands the color gamut and how close is his sympathy 
with nature. 

Another Chicago painter who has been staying in St. Ives, Corn- 
wall, G. Simons, sends a landscape and a marine, both well painted 
and pleasing in composition. Both these painters consider and 
catalogue Chicago as their home, though they are generally some- 
where else, and are only occasionally there “de passage. 

Mrs. MacMonnies, who threatened at one time to become ab- 
sorbed in domestic life to the detriment of her painting, has found a 
way of combining the two. She paints baby now, or rather babies 
in all sorts of pretty and interesting surroundings. ‘The Christmas 
Tree,” “In the Nursery,’ and ‘‘Baby’s Birthday” are three of her 
pictures this year, and the names explain them. Besides, there are 
a couple of portraits. All these are of a size and elaborateness of 
composition that prove that the painter will not sink into the mother. 
The MacMonnies still keep their studio in the Rue de Sévres, and it 
is one of the gathering places of the art clan. The atmosphere 
there is invigorating and healthy; there isno small prejudice and 
narrow-minded criticism. 

A studio which is exclusively for work is that of Tanner, the 
Philadelphia painter. There are a few well-chosen rugs on the floor, 
a few plasters on the wall, and some beautiful metal work and old 
mosaic brought from the East, where he has just spent three months. 
There are no gew-gaws about, no lounging places, and no odor of 
beer or cigarettes. It is spotless and in perfect order, quite an 

exception to the popular idea of what a studio ought to be. While 
it is in the Montrouge quarter, very near to the Observatory—a 
quarter dear to painters—it is a little out of the busy student hive 
nearer the Boulevard Montparnasse, where so many embryo artists 
live and work, and gossip together. 

Tanner’s picture of this year, ‘‘ Nicodemus Coming to Jesus,” is 
less striking than the ‘“ Raising of Lazarus,” which is in the Luxem- 
bourg, but it is a masterly composition. A picture which I saw the 
other day in his studio, and which he modestly called a sketch, is to 
me simply and wholly beautiful in conception and treatment. It is 
the ‘ Flight into Egy pt’’—a mountain wall in the desolate part of 
Palestine, the Virgin clasping the babe in her arms, mounted on 
a mule, which Joseph, bent with care, is leading. There is bound to 
be more or less conventionality in sacred subjects that have been 
painted so often; but there is such depth of sentiment in this, such 
loneliness and desolation in the scene, that it seems a pity it was not 
sent too. 

There has been a lot of nonsense written about the religious fervor 
of his race inspiring Tanner. It is rather the exquisitely sensitive 
temperament of the man, who is artistic in every fiber, that enables 
him to see the great possibilities in Sacred History, and the 
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weird and melancholy character of the theater upon which it was 
enacted. ~. (one 

Dodge, who must be commended for the ambitiousness and vigor 
of his compositions, even though they are sometimes exaggerated to 
the point of brutality, sends this year to the old salon a really splendid 
thing, ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico by Cortez.’’ All the horrors of war are 
in the narrow staircase choked with dead and wounded. There are a 
good many dismembered arms and legs and ghastly heads lying about, 
but as some one said in my hearing, “ After a little study you find 
where they all belong.’’ Horrible as it sounds, and realistic as it 
undoubtedly is, there is real force and good art in the picture, and it 
is not repulsive. That is what a good many artists aim at now. F. 
Du Mond, for instance, in his ‘‘ Nero’s Theater,’ can have had no 
other aim. He succeeds in attracting the “‘ foule,” but it is not good 
art, and does not even arouse the sentiment it is calculated to in- 
spire—horror. There is no excuse for art like this. 

St. Gaudens, who is settled in a studio in the Rue de Bagneux, 
exhibits the equestrian statue of General Sherman, and the model of 
the same statue with the figure of Victory; also, two medallions in 
bronze. The medallions are charming, especially the one of William 
Dean Howells and his daughter. The statue of General Sherman has 
been photographed and reproduced, so that it is doubtless familiar to 
the BrusH AND PENCIL readers. St. Gaudens is about the only sculp- 
tor who can always put his heart into what he does, even though it is 
the execution of.a G..A. R. commission. 

Miss Minerva J. Chapman, of Chicago, has an excellent still-life, 
and a portrait. 

Miss Mumford, of Philadelphia, has some excellent studies, very 
strong in treatment. 

Marsh has two portraits, both good; they are original in com- 
position, but not fantastic, as he sometimes allows himself to be. 

Van der Weyden has three very pleasing studies—‘ Low Tide,”’ 
“ Revery,” and “ Evening.” 

Ridgway Knight has in the old salon a really charming thing— 
‘‘Girl in a Poppy Field,” and it does not bear the stamp ‘“ Cheerful 
Art” this time. 

Miss Klumpke has a portrait of Rosa Bonheur, and, by the way, 
the veteran painter sends a picture, the first in several years. 

Beaury Saurel has a portrait of M. Ballot Beaupré, the President 
of the Cour de Cassation, who is occupied with the Dreyfus matter. 

There are many others well worth mentioning, but space is lacking. 
Another time, perhaps, I will send a letter about the sculptors and 
architects. They are worth it. HELEN COLE. 
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Charles Rollo Peters has brought to Chicago a collection of pic- 
tures, shown at O’Brien’s galleries, which to both painter and layman 
is of unusual interest. In the charm of its ensemble and its power of 
touching a_ respondent 
chord of sympathy and 
feeling, the exhibition will 
long rest in the minds of 
picture lovers as a most im- 
portant noteintheart world. 

There will be some who 
do not care for these 
moonlights—it is, after all, 
so much an affair of tem- 
perament, but one. still 
finds strong painters who 
see nothing in Whistler, 
and eminent composers 
who are completely at 
odds with Wagner. I do 
not think it is overstating 
the case to say that there 
is not or cannot be a 
single work of high artistic 
merit and strong vital force 
painted or composed 
which does not show the 
SAN JUAN MISSION influence of these epoch- 

making masters. 

When one is profoundly touched by the sentiment and deeply 
impressed by the complete intellectual synthesis of an artistic work, 

clear impartial criticism becomes difficult and analysis embarrassing. 
So it is with the pictures of Charles Rollo Peters. He has succeeded 
so Well in placing before us a series of results of so high an order, 
bigness of treatment and scope, and power of individual observation, 
that one is tempted to swallow them all whole, as it were, and only 
sing their praise. This is the age of the specialist, and in every 
branch of work where deep individual research is required it is the 
specialist who wins. Mr. Peters is distinctly a specialist. He has 
found for himself a new and strongly personal story to tell, and he 
tells it with a frankness and directness of interpretation as rare as it is 
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pleasing and satisfying. In choosing as his theme the particular 
phase of nature, moonlight, Mr. Peters has at once a subject, although 
most difficult to handle, from its very character full of romance, 
mystery, and charm of sentiment unequaled by any other effect. 

How many of us have seen most commonplace, everyday, and 
perhaps ugly motives made gloriously beautiful when env eloped ina 
mantle of moonlight, which gives to all it covers a richness, poetry, 
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and simplicity, and to use an expressive Whistler term, a oneness of 
ensemble unequaled by the bright light of day. 

Mr. Peters is most happy in striking this note, and still happier in 
having developed it to such a high state of perfection. Moonlight, 
with all its subtle and varying charms of color, is to the ordinary 
_ observer only a scheme of grays, or at the most a bluish green effect, 

whereas to the trained eye of the painter it is filled with a great 
variety of tone and diversity of local color. This is one of Mr. 
Peters’s pet theories. He holds that local color is not killed or 
deadened by moonlight, but only softened and modified, and working 
on this theory, in painting a given moonlight motive he makes, as an 
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aid or document, a sketch of the same motive by bright daylight, 
with all the intensity of the local coloring brought out. He studies 
much by night, sketching in black and white, and arranging an elab- 
orate scheme of values as a help to memory, and has his mind well 
trained to grasp and hold many subtle relations of values and tone 
without which he would lose that stamp of truth one feels so strongly 
in his work. He is intuitively quick to seize in his subjects the key- 
note of character or essential quality which goes to make up the true 
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center of interest, and this he holds with a clear head and firm hand 
while working out his idea. 

I first knew “Charley Peters” in the Latin Quarter, Paris, 1886. 
It was in the days when the old Café des Ecoles and the Hotel du 
Senat of the rue de Tournon figured largely in our lives. We knew 
Peters as one of the more serious students, frank, outspoken and 
straightforward, but withal a big streak of fun in him, and fond of a 
joke. He figured as principal or a strong second in many an amus- 
ing little episode, and I fancy one would still find floating about the 
“Quarter” stories of Charley Peters’s jokes. To those of us who knew 
him best he showed in his work even at that early day many of the 
qualities one now finds in his pictures. As a matter of course at that 
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time his work was in more or less of an experimental and transition 
stage, but always with something interesting and personal about it. 
Although figure pictures were his principal subjects, when he did do 
landscapes it was with a strong leaning toward twilight and moon- 
light effects. 

Before coming to Paris he had studied at the old San Francisco 
Art School under Jules Tavernier. In Paris he worked in the Cormon 
studio, at the Beaux Arts, and at Juliens. Returning to this country 
in 1889, and after a sojourn here of two years, during which time he 
married, Mr. Peters went back to Paris for a period of four years’ 
work and study. He established a charming ménage and studio in 
the rue Boissonnade, and during his stay in Paris his place was the 
rendezvous par excellence for artistic kindred spirits. He had brought 
over with him many valuable pieces of Chinese anc Japanese furniture 
and bric-a-brac, and among other things there hung nigh in the lofty 
studio two Alaskan walrus-skin canoes, in which he said he was going 
to take a trip down the Seine; and go he did, with his friend Lockwood, 
and a fine time they had of it, too. 

After this successful stay abroad—successful as far as his artistic 
development was concerned—Mr. Peters came back to America and 
has divided the time since his arrival between Monterey and San 
Francisco. At Monterey he developed what has since become his 
specialty—moonlight pictures. At the Salon of the Champs Elysées 
Mr. Peters exhibited annually while abroad. His Salon pictures 
included figure and landscape subjects, a rather important one being 
“The Gomps,’ ’ a group of Dutch women painted at-Katwijk, Holland. 
Another was “On the Beach,” a figure picture with fishing boats, also 
a Dutch subject. His best work of this period was a Salon picture 
called ‘‘Legend of Brittany,” inspired by the old Breton tradition that 
when the moon rises behind the head of the cross it augers good luck 
in the fishing. This picture received an honorable mention in the 
Munich exhibition of 1889, and is now hanging in the Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco. Already Mr. Peters began showing the direction 
in which his talent was leaning, for it was about this time that he 
painted his ‘Moonlight in Brittany,” being the first of the serjes of 
this aspect of nature he has since followed so successfully. His interest 
in and study of twilight and night effects deepened rapidly from this 
time on, and as a result we have from his brush several canvases, one 
of the most successful being his picture “Beaux Monde,” a night 
scene in the environs of Paris. This picture now hangs in the 
Impons gallery at Brussels, and is well spoken of by all who have 
seen it. 

While a successful painter of figures, Mr. Peters has, perhaps 
wisely, abandoned that branch of painting for pure landscape, 
although he occasionally seems to feel // mare mi chiame, and paints 
the sea and its shipping under many and various effects. . Mr. Peters 
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was always a lover of boats, and the best picture from many points 
of view he has recently painted, and one which we greatly miss in 
his Chicago exhibition, is his picture of our great battleship, the 
Oregon. The San Francisco Wave says of this work: ‘‘ Charles Rollo 
Peters’s picture of the Oregon, purchased by the Bohemian Club of 
this city by popular subscription, and given to the U. S. S. Oregon, 
was painted to commemorate the battleship’s famous run around the 
Horn. It is full of mystery and meaning, that once seen can never 
be forgotten. It is a moonlight, of course—probably the best moon- 
light Peters has ever done. From the blackness of night into a ray 
of brilliant moonlight looms the bow of the warship. The lights 
are well managed, and the whole picture is full of the suggestion of 
war’s grim realities. Wood from the famous old Hartford has been 
obtained from Admiral Kirkland, to be used for the frame. The 
legend on the canvas, taken from John James Meehan, runs: 
“When your boys shall ask 
What the guns were for, 
Then tell them the tale 
Of the Spanish war, 
And the countless millions 
That looked upon 


The matchless race 
Of the Oregon.” 


It is, perhaps, needless to add that this picture, of the highest 
order of artistic merit, aroused the utmost enthusiasm among paint- 
ers, public, and officers of the navy, and is now hanging in its final 
resting-place on board the good ship Oregon. 

Charles Rollo Peters is a serious, hard-working student, as the 
results fully prove. In his exhibition at O’Brien’s every canvas is 
worthy of especial study and mention, and it is to be regretted that 
the BrusH AND PENCIL cannot give space eo the reproduction of 
them all. In one-man exhibitions, generally, we find a few important 
pictures, the c/ous as it were of the exhibit, ee the rest are minor 
things—good, perhaps, but not up to the standard of the others. In 
Mr. Peters’s collection, on the contrary, each and every canvas is so 
full of beauty, strength, and interest, each a conscientious effort to 
render and interpret the artist’s impression as it is and for what it is, 
that to discriminate and select a few to represent the whole is nearly 
impossible. Perhaps one of the truest and strongest in treatment, 
and one which impresses us deeply with its power, is the canvas called 
‘*San Juan Mission.” This picture, with its original placing on the 
canvas, its masterly handling in its composition of light and shade, is 
filled with vibration and intensity as well as quiet, dignified simplicity, 
and is one of the painter’s best results. The artist shows here his 
power of getting atmosphere in the deepest shadows, and has fully 
suggested the local coloring in the lights as well. 

It is a faithful, personal interpretation of the artist's impression of 
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moonlight on the walls of the old San Juan Mission, and resembles in 
no sense the usual conventional scenic moonlight done after a receipt. 

The canvases ‘‘ Abandonado”’ and “ After the Gringo Came,” tell 
to perfection the story of another and once prosperous race overrun, 
dispersed, and melted away by the giant westward strides of our young, 
fresh, and all- powerful civilization. Both of these pictures are remark- 
able in their light- giving quality, though so low in tone and quiet. In 
the ‘‘Abandonado,”’ the painter is particularly good in his handling of 
textures, the different materials in the old house and garden wall 
being cleverly managed, still having these contrasts blending success- 
fully together in one harmonious whole. 

In the picture of the house on the hill, Mr. Peters’s own home at 
Monterey, he has solved a hard problem in his treatment of values, 
making the artificial light in the window of the house take its place 
perfectly with regard to the moonlight, a feat not often so well accom- 
plished. 

‘The Breton Moonlight,” although perhaps a trifle more conven- 
tional than some of the others, is nevertheless a true Peters in its 
showing of original, individual observation and strong handling. In 
impressive dignity, extreme simplicity, and beauty of line and arrange- 
ment of names in the composition ‘The River” is Mr. Peters’ best 
example. No one can fail to be deeply impressed by the quietness 
of the placid winding river, the dignity of the man of trees, and the 
completely satisfying rendering of the subtle never-ending mystery of 
night. The other pictures of this exhibition are equally worthy of 
note, and there are several charming smaller canvases which as 
clearly show the aim and direction of the artist as his larger works. 

Charles Rollo Peters has come into the ranks of America’s best 
painters as a new light of strong personality. We welcome with joy 
this original note, and will follow with intense interest its future 
development. In the words of his own picturesque West, he has 
‘struck his gait,” and it promises to be as steady, sure, and far reach- 
ing as it has been rapid. F. W. RAMSDELL. 
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In ceremony costume. The markings on head-dress represent rainbow and rain clouds, also various 
flowers that grow in the Moqui country 
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IRON WORK, DESIGNED BY MR. JEAN G. 
THEOBALD, NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The Chicago School Weekly reports that in a recent visit made to 
Indianapolis by Mrs. John B. Sherwood, President of the Public 
School Art League, a business man said to her: 

‘‘The conditions in Indianapolis are ripe for a renaissance in art. 
The feeling of the people is similar to that of the people of Florence 
at the beinning of the Renaissance. Every one, from the street-car 
driver to the wealthiest business man, is taking an active interest in 
the development of art. The people are proud and eager to excel, and 
every person is anxious to do something toward lifting up the art 
standard of the city.” 

The business man was perhaps in a somewhat jubilant mood, but 
nevertheless there was much truth in the statement. In Indianapolis 
the art spirit certainly is ‘‘in the air.” 

Indianapolis is favored in being the home of four artists—T. C. 
Steele, R. B. Gruelle, William Forsyth, and Otto Stark—whose poetic 
feeling and masterly expression have won for them a high place on 
the roll of honor of American painters. These artists are not only 
skilled in their profession, but are broad-minded, large-hearted, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens; they are ever ready to say a word of encourage- 
ment and to extend a hand of fellowship to all who are striving for 
art expression, and their work and influence set standards and form 
ideals for the community. 
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DECORATED PORCELAIN, BY JESSIE DAGGET 


There is an astonishingly large number of young people constantly 
going to and coming from the art schools, opening studios, teaching 
classes, and painting pictures. Many of these are receiving more than 
local recognition, their pictures are being accepted at the exhibitions, 
and they are illustrating for some of the best publishing houses. 

In addition, a number of business men spend their leisure hours 
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painting, and their pictures ofttimes make one wonder whether or not 
they have mistaken their calling in their commercial life. 

The interest in art is not confined to workers along pictorial lines. 
There is quite as much activity in the constructive and decorative 
arts among the architects and designers in wood, iron, terra cotta, 
etc. 

Nor are art study and expression a delight to adults only. Those 
in high places in the public schools look upon art study not as a lux- 
ury, but as a great necessity, and give it all possible support. There 
is a small band of trained workers. The artist, Mr. Otto Stark, brings 
to the work the influence of his fine artistic feeling and the results of 
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his wide training. Miss Rhoda Sellick, a very gifted teacher, has for 
many years done a great work among the young people. Miss Emelia 
Goldsworthy, a student of the Chicago Art Institute and of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, and Miss Mabel West, also a student of Pratt, 
exert a wide influence. There are also other workers, not employed 
by the school board. Mr. R. B. Gruelle goes frequently into the 
schools to encourage and help the teachers and children. Mrs. Louis 
Gibson, a lady who has had exceptional opportunity for the study of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, and possesses photographs, lan- 
tern, and slides, and great charm as a speaker, has for two years gone 
once a week to schools in her neighborhood to instruct the pupils in a 
study of historic art. There are also others in the service. 

_ The public school teachers have worked with untiring enthusiasm 
and energy. Some four years ago a number of them requested to be 
given opportunity for study on Saturday mornings. Since that time 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred teachers have been regu- 
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EXHIBIT FROM MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


lar members of Saturday optional classes. In consequence, the chil- 
dren have a never-ending and ever-increasing joy in the work. 

About two years ago the four leading artists of the city met at the 
public school office, in conference with the superintendents and art 


teachers, to express their sympathy with the public school art move- 
ment, to offer support to the cause, and to present to the school board, 
for the use of the schools, a number of their finest pictures. 


A CORNER OF THE EXHIBIT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK 
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POTTERY, DESIGNED AND MADE BY BROUDT STEELE 


All connected with the public schools rejoiced over the action of 
the artists, but its full significance was perhaps not at the time fully 
recognized. 

Soon there came a letter from Paris, from Mr. Frank Scott, saying 
that he used to be a little boy in the. Indianapolis schools, had heard 
with pleasure of the action ‘of the artists, and wishing to join with 
them, was sending his first Salon picture as a gift to the school chil- 
dren. 

Next came an architect, asking, ‘‘Can I not be of service?” The 
pupils are studying constructive and decorative, as well as pictorial art. 
The architects have any number of photographs, drawings of plans, 
and elevations, bits of ornament, and numerous other things which 
might as well as not be devoted to the service of the public schools. 
So the good work continued to grow. 

From the support given to the art movement by the school 
authorities, the earnest work of the teachers, the pleasure of the chil- 
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DESIGNS IN TERRA COTTA FROM INDIANAPOLIS LAW BUILDING 


dren, and the sympathy and support of the artists and the community 
at large, the arts and crafts movement had birth. The question came 
naturally, ‘‘Why not band together and hold an exhibit of a character 
to encourage every worker in Indianapolis, from the six-year-old 
child to the most skilled and experienced?” 

A number of the best citizens of Indianapolis form what is known 
as the Citizens’ Education Society. Mr. Thomas C. Day, a much- 
respected and honored citizen, is the president. Several other prom- 
inent citizens are members of the executive committee. Among 
these is General Benjamin Harrison, who finds time from his numer- 
ous cares to attend committee meetings. 

The Education Society sent a communication to the school board 
requesting that it be allowed to hold an exhibition, that a time and 
place be designated, that arrangements be made for sending all teach- 
ers and pupils of the schools to the exhibitions, and that a committee 
of members of the board be appointed to codperate with the society. 
The board gladly acquiesced, after which the Education Society, 
‘through the press, addressed the citizens, explaining the movement, 
and asking support. 

Then came the appointment of committees on finance, selection 
and arrangement, transportation, press, and music. The superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent were made members ex-officio of 
all committees. The committee of selection and arrangement was 
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composed of the public school art teachers, Mr. R. B. Gruelle, and 
two other citziens, Mrs. Benjamin Kelsey and Rev. Dr. N. A. Hyde, 
chosen for their deep interest in art and educational affairs. 

The school board arranged to have the spring vacation at the 
high school, later than that of the grades, and the high school build- 
ing was used for the exhibition, which lasted one week. The street- 
car company arranged to send trains of cars to school buildings on 
car lines and to points nearest the others, carrying pupils and teachers 
to the high school without transfer, charging five cents for the round 
trip. The admission fee was ten cents for adults and five cents for 
children. The exhibition was a 
success from every pointof view. 


The art workers touched elbows ; yg 
as never before, the community a wax 
at large received a genuine sur- he ») (eo ye 4 yj 


prise, the children learned 
many lessons, and all who par- 
ticipated in the labor of ar- 
rangements received ample re- 
ward by the great interest 
taken in the movement. The 
door receipts amounted to 
nineteen hundred dollars. After 
expenses were paid, the balance 
was devoted to the purchase 
of paintings from the artists, 
and reproductions from local 
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art dealers. The pictures were K Se pes: “4 
very carefully selected, and as Cc» mV 
only the best obtainable were > \ 


bought, the number was neces- 
sarily limited. One picture was 
given to each school district. 
It was loaned to each building 
in the district, and then found 
its home ina particular build- 
ing to which it was assigned. 
Ere many years each school 
building will possess a fine work 
of art. 

The second annual exhibi- 
tion, held from April 14 to 
April 22, 1899, proved to be 
an even greater success, and 
was prepared with much less IRON WORK, DESIGNED BY MR. JEAN G. 
labor than the first. THEOBALD, NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Last year Mr. R. B. Gruelle rendered invaluable service by paying 
a personal visit to every artist, and every manufacturer into whose 
work art entered as an important factor. He explained the enterprise 
and in most cases selected work to be submitted to the committee 
This year such extended visiting was not required. The Educu.tion 
Society sent out circular announcements regarding the second annual 
exhibition, giving directions for applications to be made for space, etc. 
The two thousand citizens who attended the opening reception, 
April 14, 1899, entered a building of surpassing beauty. The work 
of the artists, arranged about the stairway and on the walls of the 
large twenty-foot stairway landing, and the flowers arranged on either 
side of the stairway by two of the leading florists, made. a fine effect. 
Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, loaned twelve original paintings by 
well-known American painters, and J. and R. Lamb, of New York, 
provided a very beautiful exhibition of painted glass, and cartoons 
and photographs of work in mosaic, glass, and mural decoration. 
Each one of the four local art dealers made a display of reproduc- 
tions; there was a Japanese and Chinese room, in which rare and 
valuable curios, loaned by retired United States Rear Admiral Brown, 
and Dr. Marie Hastlep, a returned missionary from China, were dis- 
played. Mr. Ikko Matsumoto, a Japanese resident in Indianapolis, 
made an exhibition of marvelously beautiful inlaid and carved jewelry. 
There was an exhibition arranged by the United States Encaustic 
Tile Company, of Indianapolis, and exhibitions of terra cotta, pottery, 
wood-carving, leather work, wrought iron, glass, artistic printing and 
bookbinding, porcelain, pyrography, photography, and embroidery. 
One of the most interesting departments was that of the architects. 
An exhibition in this department that attracted attention was that of 
Louis Gibson. The new law building, one of the finest business build- 
ings in the city, had just been completed. The plans and elevations, 
photographs of the building at various stages of construction, and the 
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development of the ornament from the first sun prints of the leaves 
that furnished motives to completed work, were arranged to give the 
public an idea of the process of construction of a great building. 

There was an exhibition of work from the grade school, the high, 
and manual training high schools, also from the free kindergartens, 
and various other institutions. 

The musicians contributed to the success of the occasion, and there 
was an hour’s music every evening. 

Very careful plans were made for the comfort of the children, 
from three to four thousand of whom attended each day. 

About twenty-eight thousand visitors attended during the week, 
many coming from other places. There is again a nice sum to be 
expended in the interests of art in the schools. 

Interesting as was the exhibition to the community and valuable 
to exhibitors, the greatest value was in the opportunity given to the 
children. When we consider the forbidding ‘‘No Admittance” signs 
over the doorways of the manufacturing houses, we need not wonder 
why so many boys have an ambition to become policemen and street- 
car drivers. 

The great development of American art toward which we are all 
looking will not come on account of the genius of the few, but from 
the interest of the many. 

‘*Art is a blossoming of the universal nature of man.” 

WILHELMENA SEEGMILLER. 











THE MOUTH 


In drawing a three-quarter view of the mouth the foreshortening 
of the lips in the farther half should be carefully considered, the 
curvature of the upper lip becomes increased as it descends into the 
depression at the corner, the middle of the upper lip must well over- 
hang the lower, and the lower lip the chin. Observe well the depression 
of the corners as related to the middle—compare the relative flatness 
of the thickness of the upper lip to the fullness and outward roll of 
the lower. When the head leans well forward, note the angle formed 
by the two halves of the upper lip; with the corners well raised, the 
thickness of the upper lip becomes foreshortened, so apparently less 
wide, with the full width of the lower lip exposed. Study the subtle 
curvature of the line of contact of upper with lower lip as it ascends 
on either side of the middle, and is lost with a slight upward turn 
in the corners. With the head thrown back we get an entire reversal 
of the former; the thickness of the upper lip is disclosed up to the 
intervention of the lower, the line of contact of the lips is now 
marked by the shape of the lower lip, flat in the middle with fullness 
of curve as it descends to the corners; the lower lip is now least wide 
of the two apparently, and the corners have become much lower than 
the middle. In both of these cases the form of the lips must disclose 
the degree of convexity of the teeth. A thorough knowledge of the 
construction of the mouth is quite necessary before undertaking to 
draw the more foreshortened views in order that the student may 
account for every portion, and possess a perfect mental picture of it 
in order that every portion may be expressed as understood. The 
foreshortened drawings in plate (6) are made to disclose the changes 
the normal forms undergo in the various actions of the head. 

J. H. VANDERPOEL. 








PLATE V 


FIGURE DRAWING, THE MOUTH 
BY J. H. VANDERPOEL 











NOTES FROM BOSTON 


The only important exhibition of the month was that given under 
the auspices of the Boston Architectural Club, which was the largest 
of the kind ever given in the city. There were over thiee hundred 
exhibits covering ‘walls and screens. The leading firms in this city 
and Philadelphia, one or two from New York and “several from Eng- 
land, and one from Scotland, were represented. It was a most inter- 
esting exhibition, though some architects complained that it was not 
of as much benefit professionally as others that had been held. To 
the layman the study of the exhibits of public and private buildings, 
of the group of plans sent by the Olmsted Brothers, famous landscape 
artists, of the views of old buildings in Philadelphia, and of old build- 
ings with gardens in England, France, and Italy, and of photographs 
of old gravestones, was full of pleasure. One good thing was the 
translation of the Paris laws regulating height of buildings and pre- 
scribing the harmonizing of horizontal lines on fagades. Boston 
ought to have gathered some useful information on the building of 
an artistic and beautiful city from all these things, and the city can 
gain and use such knowledge to its adv antage. Students have been 
having their day this month. All the art schools held exhibitions, 
most “of which were very encouraging. Those of the School of 
Drawing and Painting at the Museum of Fine Arts, and the Eric Pape 
Art School were particularly good. For the former a larger collec- 
tion of drawings was shown than ever before, and the average of 
excellence was high. Miss Mary Hazelton was awarded the Paige 
traveling scholarship. This entitles her to eight hundred dollars for 
a year’s study abroad. She was both pupil and assistant teacher at 
the school. She is the only woman who ever won the Hallgarten prize. 
It was awarded to her by the National Academy of Design, New York, 
in 1896. 

The prizes offered by Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer and Mrs. J. M. Sears 
for the best work done throughout the year in the school of drawing 
and painting have been aw arded as follows: 

Concours for Sears prizes, May, 1899, awarded for portrait in 
oils, $50, to Miss Lucy A. Flannigan. For charcoal drawing in life 
classes, $50 to Isaac B. Hazelton. For charcoal drawing in antique 
class, $50, to Miss Helen R. Jones. 

In the classes of decorative design, the prizes given by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Thayer were awarded as follows: 

To Miss Sarah K. Jackson, $35; to Miss Mary A. Throop, $35; 
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Miss Helen A. Fessenden, $30; Miss Etta M. Cobb, $30; Miss Flor- 
ence H. Miner, $20. 

The Eric Pape School has had only one year of life, but it is a 
thriving institution with most enthusiastic scholars. For personal 
reasons I have followed its work rather closely during the year, and 
it has been interesting to me to watch the growth in the development 
of the pupils’ skill and talent. It is unusual, if I am safe in judging 
from what I have seen in other schools, and an argument for allowing 
each student to pursue his individual way without regard to what some 
one else has done. There was a large number of pictures in various 
mediums on the walls of the three rooms, and the characteristics most 
marked were originality of conception and strength of treatment. The 
awards for the year and the last concours were as follows: 

Life classes, yearly average, Helen Kibbey, special scholarship; 
Eliot Keen, second scholarship; Ludwig Frank, third scholarship; E. 
Townsend Howes, fourth scholarship; Mary T. Ayer, first prize life 
drawing for April and May. 

Costume classes, charcoal drawing, for general average, C. Victor 
Stearns, first scholarship; Elizabeth Griswold, second scholarship; 
Eliot Keen, first prize April and May. 

Costume classes, water color painting, Bertha Westlake Rockwell, 
first scholarship; Marion L. Peabody, second scholarship; Frank Bird 
Masters, first prize April and May; Sibbel H. Duff, second prize. 

Costume classes, wash drawing, Mary T. Ayer, first scholarship; 
Frank Bird Masters, second scholarship. 

Composition sketch class, general excellence, F._B. Masters. 

The largest, and in a sense the most important art exhibition in 
Boston, is that of the public schools, which shows work of all grades, 
from the little ones in the first year through all the stages to the high 
and normal. It is quite catholic in its character. It includes the 
study of color by the use of specially made papers, of form by cutting, 
of contrast by mounting the cut design on paper. Besides these 
there is a systematic course of actual drawing from life beginning with 
the babies of the school course, and continued through the entire 
school life, using in the advanced classes the human model, and in 
the class of grammar grade such models as rabbits and other pets, 
which are brought to the school to serve in the interest of art. Some- 
body has estimated that the drawings shown in the halls would cover 
four miles of space if put ina line. From this vast amount of mate- 
rial, the best will be selected to be sent to the Paris Exposition of the 


. next year. It is a pity that the stimulus this study is to the child in 


his love for and knowledge of true art cannot be shown as well. It is 
hoped that this leaven may work until in the years to come ugliness 
in daily living will have ceased to be, and no woman will then live, at 
least in this State, who regards a flatiron covered with painted silk as 
a thing of beauty. 
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When the late John Foster’s will was made known, it was found 
that he had left to the city of Boston the sum of thirty thousand dol- 
lars for a statue of William Ellery Channing, which is to stand ina 
recess off the sidewalk in the Public Garden, opposite the Arlington 
Street Church. The statue is to be surmounted by a canopy, accord- 
ing to the bequest. The contract for the statue has been given to 
Herbert Adams, who is best known for his work done for the Library 
of Congress in Washington. He has been given three years in which 
to complete the contract, and is unhampered as to design except as 
mentioned, for the canopy. The selection of the artist was left to 
the city’s art commission. 5; 

Joseph De Camp, who has taught so acceptably in the School of 
Fine Arts, is to be one of the teachers at the Art Students’ League 
of New York next year, and will have two life classes, one for men 
and one for women. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer, who is at present in Watertown, has promised 
to the town for its schools a bust of her father, and one of a cousin 
who is prominent in the town. She will make them after her return 
to Italy, in October, and they will be in either bronze or marble, as 
preferred by the recipients. 

The Boston Public Library has the finest collection of architectural 
photographs in the country, but lacks to complete it examples from 
Germany and Spain. C. Howard Walker, the architect, who has 
recently gone to Germany, has been commissioned to buy what is 
needed to perfect the collection of types of German architecture. 

A group of the miniatures of Miss Laura Hills was exhibited early 
in the month. Miss Hills’s originality and talent are in their right 
element in miniature painting. Two ideal subjects showed her 
imagination and her skill, while the women whose miniatures were seen 
here may feel very grateful to a painter who can so suggest all beau- 
ties and graces for them. There can be nothing more charming than 
such miniatures as these of Miss Hills’s work. 

Dora M. MorreE tt. 
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ART NOTES 


A movement has been started by a number of prominent gentle- 
men to organize a Municipal Art Society of Baltimore, whose object 
will be to provide sculptural and pictorial decorations and ornaments 
for the public buildings, parks and open spaces of the city. 

It is proposed to invite competitive designs for such objects of art 
as the society may decide upon, the competition to be open to outside 
as well as local artists. 

The annual membership fee to the society will be $5, and art 
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products will be presented to the city from time to time as the dues 
provide the means. 

Municipal Art Societies have been established in other cities with 
success, and the innovation will doubtless find encouragement in 
Baltimore. 

Among the gentlemen who have interested themselves in the 
project is Mr. Theodore Marburg, one of Baltimore’s most enterpris- 
ing and influential citizens. He is enthusiastic over the plan, and 
believes that the work of such a society would add greatly to the 
beauty and general interest of the city. A meeting will be held ina 
few days, when the matter will be taken up and thoroughly discussed, 
when it is thought an organization will be perfected.—Aa/timore (Ma. ) 
Herald. 

se 

The exhibition of the Society of Western Artists, at the Chicago 
Art Institute, was not the success it should have been. The hurried 
hanging and lack of space, forcing many good things into a badly 
lighted corridor, had something to do with the result. But the most 
enthusiastic admirer of the society could not help but admit that 
many things passed the jury that should never have been allowed in 
any annual showing. Some things were almost antiques, others had 
been seen before, many were small and unimportant, even if good, 
so that the exhibition as a whole was so marred by uninteresting 
things as to affect the judgment for the creditable work of which 
there was sufficient to make a small but eminently respectable show- 
ing. If the other sister cities carried a proportionate share of the 
burdens with Indianapolis, the society would have nothing to fear 
from the critics. Chicago, with the largest membership, has woefully 
shirked, and to the indifference and inertia of her artists must be 
credited much of the blame. 

The work of the society is a fine one, and it would be unfortunate 
if the activity was diminished. If all the members would see to it 
that their best work was saved for and sent to the Society of Western 
Artists, the next jury could make an exhibition that the West might be 
proud of, and which would do credit to a society whose aims are 
broad and potent in the development of art in our Prairie States. 





